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At length, after many centuries, Guido 
appeared about the year 1022, and intro- 
duced many improvements in music. He 
established the hexachord in the place of 
the ancient Grecian tetrachord: and a 
scale, which took the name of the gammut: 
lines and spaces: solmization: points, coun- 
terpoints, discants, and the spinnet. ‘These 
and most of his improvements had special 
reference and application to the art of sing- 
ing, which were contained in a publication 
called micrologus, that is a short or concise 
treatise. But it seems he had been also 
employed to correct the ecclesiastical 
chants, which led him to publish his Anti- 
phonarium, or Choral Book, about the year 
1024, with the notation of the Mass for the 
whole year.. ‘This was unquestionably the 
most important and valuable edition of the 
chants that had ever been given, being 
accompanied with a new and improved 
notation and an easy and newly discovered 
method of learning them. ‘I'‘hese two pub- 
lications of Guido produced an entire new 
era in the science of music as well as the 
art of singing. From this period we may 
date the knowledge and practice of coun- 
terpoint, or harmony. How many of these 
improvementsactually originated with him, 
and how many of them were derived from 
the invention or suggestions of others, can- 
not be well ascertained at this distant day, 
especially since historians themselves, who | 
have had the best means of investigation, | 
are not entirely agreed on the subject. 
Considering the centuries that had elapsed 
between the time of St. Gregory and Guido 





it would be rational to suppose many im- 
provements as well in music as every thing 
else would at least have been suggested. 
There were between St. Ambrose and St. 
Gregory 360 years, and now between St. 
Gregory and Guido more than 400 years 
had past. As desirous as the church was 
and always has been to preserve every 
thing of a sacred nature unchanged, and 
to view it indeed as unchangeable, yet the 
minds and wits of men could not for so 
many ages be entirely unemployed and in- 
active. It would be much more philoso- 
phical to suppose that Guido, allowing him 
to be the master spirit of his day, after 

having studied his subject thoronghly, and | 
examined all that others had, in a ‘long 
course of years, written and suggested, 
concerning it, embodied the whole res ilt 





into a neat and compendious system. His 
own language gives countenance to this 


supposition. Sometimes he says we do 





this, don’ do that: and as to placing the 
Greek gamma at the bottom of the scale, 
an improvement always supposed pecu- 
liarly his own, and which has in facet given 
aname to it, he clearly disclaims it, by 
saying it was done “ by the moderns.” In- 
deed the whole language of his book shews 
him to have been a compiler rather than 
an original author of the rules he lays 
down. Many of these improvements were 
unquestionably his own; but others, which 
have been ascribed to him, have been 
abundantly proved by Dr. Burney, to whom 
we are indebted for many of our remarks, 
not to be his. But however this may be, 
the world are greatly his debtors. By the 
introduction of counterpoint, or what we 
now call harmony, or music in parts, a 
new field was opened, and a wider scope 
given, to musical genius; which was 
greatly aided and facilitated also by the 
new method he introduced of writing mu- 
sical characters or notes on lines and in 
their spaces. From this period human 
ingenuity, in its application to music, took 
an entire new direction. Harmony divided 
at least with melody the attention and 
study of the musician. Simultaneous and 
distinct sounds however, at first passing 
under the names of diaphony, organum, 
discant, and at last counterpoint, made but 
very slow progress. It existed no doubt, 
though in its rudest and feeblest form, long 
before Guido, and began with the intro- 
duction of organs, as early as the seventh 
century or before; and hence come the 
term organum, or to organize, that is, to 
sing like the organ, which, by the facility 
it afforded of producing two or more distinct 
sounds at a time, gave rise unquestionably 
to counterpoint or harmony. And even in 
the time of Guido it made but feeble ad- 
vances, and has been centuries in gaining 
a regular and grammatical state. Some 
of its most important improvements and 
highest refinements are of quite modern 
date; but it would seem, as if it were im- 
possible to advance any further in the sci- 
ence and practice of harmony without 
admitting the most licentious freedom, and 
tolerating the introduction of discords with- 
out rule orreason. Inversions and licenses 
have already done a great deal towards a 
universal toleration. It is indeed question- 
able whether the most irregular and forbid- 
den discords, even jargon itself, would 
grate harsher -on unpractised ears ‘or a 
|| general audience, than many combinations, 
allowable and permitted as they may be, 
which are constantly occurring at the pre- 
sent day in the most celebrated produc- 
tions of the greatest masters. ‘The ‘ con- 
cord of sweet sounds,” is relished most by 
the natural and uncultivated ear. ‘To the 
refined musician and skilful professor, a 
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succession of perfect concords long contin- 
ued, however sweet, become uninteresting 
and even insipid. 

Lines and spaces for the reception of 
musical notes and characters have remained 
with little or no alteration from the time of 
Guido to the present day: the missals of 
the Romish church employing four only, 
and five used for all other purposes both 
religious and secular. It may be here re- 
marked, that at the first introduction of 
lines the two designated by F and © were 
colored, the one being yellow and the 
other red. Indeed there were none but 
these two at first in use, all other notes 
being left to be ascertained by their dis- 
tance above or below these. And these 
two being the two half tones in the dia- 
tonic scale of C, or natural scale, may we 
not conclude, that what we term the Chro- 
matic scale had its origin from this cireum- 
stance? Chroma is the Greek word for 
color, and the semitones being placed on 
colored \ines, a scale of half tones is there- 
fore called a Chromatic scale; and music 
and all passages of music, in which semi- 
tones are incidentally introduced, are also 
termed Chromatic. All this seems very 
naturally to have arisen from the circum- 
stance of the two half tones in the diatonic 
scale of the ancients oecupying the two 
colored lines. Rousseau says this genus 
nsed to be written in colored notes, and 
Doct. Burney remarks upon it, that no 
authority is given for that opinion. Cer- 
tainly the notes indicating the half tones 
were written on colored lines and might 
with great propriety therefore be called 
colored notes. There is good reason to 
believe that the two natural semitones 
might have been always designated and 
distinguished by different colors, even by 
the ancients long before the time of Guido; 
for they are truly the claves signata of 
every octave or scale. ‘lhe good Doctor 
seems not to have fully considered the fact, 
that the two colored lines were the recep- 
tacles of the two natural semitones, and 
were in fact the keys, as their name elefs 
imports, by which the reader or learner 
might ascertain the tonic or key note. 
Guido, in his micrologus, says, ‘‘ We make 
use of two colors, viz., yellow and red, 
which furnish a very useful rule for find- 


|ing the tone and letter of the monochord, 


to which every neuma and note belongs. 
There are seven letters in the monochord, 
and wheresoever you sce yellow it is the 
third, and wherever red it is the sixth !”’ 
Bearing in mind, that the minor mode pre- 
vailed with the ancients, we must reckon 
from A, so that the third or yellow line 
would be ©, and the sizth or red line would 





be F, which designate the two semitones 
in the minor mode or scale of A. M. 
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[For the Musical Gazette.] 
CHANTING. 
“ Sounds that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 
There is no species of sacred music so 
much neglected in our country, and when 
srformed, so badly executed as chanting. 
This is to be ascribed, in a considerable 
degree, to the small number of Organists 
who are acquainted with the proper mode 
and style of chanting, and to a prevailing 
taste for metrical psalmody and poetry. 
‘Chanting God’s most worthy praise,”’ 
recommends itself by its antiquity, its sim- 
plicity and its superiority over metrical 
ysalmody in point of accent and emphasis. 
tis the mode in which the Jews, from 
their departure out of Egypt to the present 
time, have ever worshipped God; and in 
the Christian Church, it universally pre- 
vailed for fifteen hundred years. In the 
manner of a chant, the Song of Moses was 
celebrated by the whole host of Israel, and 
David established prosaic psalmody as ‘‘an 
ordinance forever,” throughout the succes- 
sive generations of the Jewish Church. 
Our blessed Lord honored with his presence 
and joined in the psalmody of this church, 
and after his ascension, his Apostles were 
“continually in the ‘Temple praising 
God” in the forms of his own inditing. 
Derived from Jesus and the Apostles, 
chanting became the use of the first chris- 
tians, and along with christianity was dis- 
seminated throughout the world. Several 
attempts were made to introduce metrical 
salmody, but without effect, until the 
feformation. At this period, it arose in 
Germany, and from thence spread into 
other parts of Europe. It has now sup- 
planted the ancient mode of metrical psal- 
mody, and it occupies a very prominent 
part of the service of the Protestant Mpis- 
copal Church. In this mode of worship, 
the words are so adapted to the music, as | 
to give them the accent and emphasis of a 
good reader. ‘The sentiments are made to 
acupy the first and most 
place, whereas in the popular mode of| 
singing, they are esteemed of little or no 
importance. ‘Those who prefer sentiment 
to sound, will give to chanting the pre-em- 
inence over metrical psalmody. With 
such views of the importance of this sub- 
ject, we must be highly gratified at every 
attempt of performing, and to facilitate the 
knowledge of this very ennobling part of 
divine worship. Our pslams are so often 
sung in a drawling monotonous style, that 
we are not sometimes surprised to fiiad 
prejudices existing against prosaic psalm- 
ody. Chanting is only another name for 
reading to a tune, it is obvious that the 
performers should thoroughly understand 
the sentiments they utter, and should in 
their singing, approach as nearly as possi- 
ble to good reading. In this way, no more 
time would be consumed in singing than 
in the reading of the psalms. 

Doct. Burney says, “This mode of sing- 
ing is venerable for its antiquity, and hon- 
orable for its universality. It has never 
been applied to any other than the use of 
the sanctuary, its simplicity and dissimi- 


| 
| 
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conspicuous | 








tiousness in the performance, and it pos- 
sesses a beauty of character and a variety 
of expression, which intelligent hearers, 
free from prejudice, will always discover 
and admire.’’—On this subject the vener- 
able Bishop of the Episcopal Church in the 
Eastern Diocess, thus remarks, ‘That me- 
trical music is but a modern invention, | 
am very sensible, and am also of an 
opinion, that it has added nothing to true 
devotion, and the worship of God. ‘The 
conceit of versifying the psalms, though it 
seems in some degree to unite the peculiar 
advantages of the Anthem and the Chant, 
in no less degree, excludes the excellencies 
and effects of both, and owes its success 
not so much to its propriety and fitness for 
the holy sanctuary, as to its gratifying the 
natural propensity of mankind to be pleased 
with rhymes and metre. Mankind are 
ever pleased to see religion yield to sense, 
and conform to the world, and especially 
to see the songs of Zion assimilated to the 
vocal muse. ‘The so general indulgence 
of this propensity has long been a subject 
of serious and deep concern.” 

We shall close our remarks, quoting 
from another very distinguished Prelate of 
the Episcopal Church. ‘ Chanting” says 
this pious divine, “has always been the 
legitimate way of setting forth God’s most 
worthy praise upon earth, and to chants 
only are the hymus of the angels and glo- 
rified spirits commensurate. Chanting like 
the sun, “shineth more and more, unto 
the perfect day,” which it will usher 
in with the never ending Hallelujah. 

“Salvation to our God and to the Lamb 





forever. * * * 
[For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE VILLAGE FIDDLER, 


I was taking a turn round the country 
on horseback for the benefit of my health 
by advice of my physician. It was nearly 
sunset when I approached a small village 
in New-Hampshire. By the side of the 
highway I encountered a promiscuous 
group of men and boys,—whose attention 
was attracted to the centre by some re- 
markable object. I was then walking, and 
leading my horse, by way of changing my 
position, which I did every day when 
weary of riding. As I drew near the col- 
lection, | heard some one say—‘‘alas, poor 
Yorick !” ‘This excited my curiosity, and 
induced me to inquire what they had with- 
in the throng? When a boy replied—“‘its 
an old fiddler, sir, that’s about hanging up 
his bow.” Icast a look into the interior 
of the crowd, and sure enough, there lay, 
upon the green turf, close to the stone wall, 
our poor old Fiddler, McClintock,apparently 
done with both music and the world. He 
had fainted and fallen, they told me, and 
refused all assistance, lest they might con- 
vey him to an almshouse, of which he had 
a great dread. I saw at once that he had 
played his finale,—his rosin was out—his 
screws had run back, and his bow had given 
its last sweep. But his sense had not yet 
entirely fled, and occasionally he would 
utter something. He cast his glossy eyes 





around, seemingly for the last,and when they 


larity to secular music, precludes licen- 


lighted on me, they brightened up! “Hah! 
Frederic—you ?”’ he faintly uttered. After 
a moment more he spoke again. ‘ Here 
Fred—I’m going !—my last string holds 
but by a fibre !—my bridge is broken! I 
have played all my shifts! Take the old 
Cremona—here it is—laying his hand on 
his fiddle in a dirty bag.—‘‘ Just eleven 
years ago this day, Fred, you gave me this, 
it has done good service, I restore it back. 
You was my true friend—my fingers were 
then supple, and my elbow could vibrate ; 
but now, — but,—now—ah—F'red !”’ — he 
faltered ; again he revived—I took him by 
the hand:—‘*O Fred,” said he, very faintly, 
‘should you ever see—my—my poor—'l’om 
—say—say —O, Fred —the string has 
snapped! [ can’t—farewell!’’ He breathed 
no more !— 

Gabriel McClintock was a famous vil- 
lage Violinist, known for many a town 
round about. Our parson, who was an 
exceeding good shepherd of his flock, our 
physician, who was full of the milk of 
human kindness, and Gadé,as we familiarly 
called him, were the three most popular 
men in the place. ‘There was no getting 
through Thanksgiving, a quilting or a 
muster, without the latter. He was the 

















ivery Paganini of all that attempted to 
| scrape catgut within forty miles. His fid- 
dle was the life of society among the young; 
it had such a knack of ‘‘discoursing sweet 
music.’ Could you only have heard him 
strike up Dainty Davy or The Flowers of 
Edinburgh, in his prime days, when in 
good tune and good trim, it would have 
sent you into the floor with a double shuffle, 
else Lam no judge of musie’s power. But 
Gab was not an old man, reader, when he 
tied up his fiddle bag for the last time ; he 
had but just turned the corner of fifty one. 
Perhaps this has excited yoar curiosity ; 
let me tell you then, that his disease was 
of a sort that spares neither old nor young. 
Alas! he rosined his bow too often; yes, 
Intemperance, the most fell of all diseases, 
caring not a whit for his friends or his fid- 
dle, or his music, swept him off with its 
besom, like a worthless cobweb! I saw 
his sad remains laid by the side of those of 
his broken hearted wife; and, as to the old 
Cremona, it again hangs in my hall. 
F. G. 





(For the Musical Gazette.) 
Mr. Epitor. 
If you think the following will be gratifying to 
your readers, you will oblige a subscriber by inserting it. 


HAYDN’S CREATION. 


A portion of this brilliant and deservedly popular Oratorio 
was performed for the first time in Boston on the 25th, of 
December 1815, by the Handel and Haydn Society, after 
a thorough and patient course of rehearsals. It took place 
in the Stone Chapel. ‘lhe house was very full, there being 
nine hundred and forty five, who attended ; and the amount 
of money received was five hundred dollars. The perform- 
ance was highly satisfactory to this numerous assembly, 
and was afterwards repeated by particular desire. The 
Solo parts were sustained by the following ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. Mrs. Graupner, Mrs. Withington, Messrs T'. S, 
Webb, Guild, Holt, Singleton, Brown, Baily, Dodd, Win- 
chester, Stebbins, Parker, Huntington and Phipps ; four of 
whom have been Presidents of the Society, viz. Webb, 
Holt, Winchester and Brown. The Oratorio consisted of 
three parts, viz. Part Ist, selections from the Creation ; 
Part 2d and 3d, chiefly taken from the works of Handel. 
The whole of The Creation was in due time performed, 
and has ever since been a particular favorite of the Bos- 





tonians. 
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[For the Musical Gazette.] 
THE HAARLEM ORGAN, 


There are few instruments extant that 
have excited greater curiosity than this ; it 
is the Lion of the place and is placed in 
the great church of thiscity. ‘'T’o hear this 
Lion roar, is attended with more expense 
and trouble tian to hear and see all the 
Lions and Tigers in the Tower of London. 
The fee of the keeper is a guinea, and that 


of his assistant or bellows blower at half 


a crown. Whether imaginary greatness 
diminished the zeal, on this occasion, | 
know not, but I was somewhat disappointed 
upon hearing the instrument. In the first 
place, the person who plays it, is not so 
great a performer as he imagines himself, 


and in the next, though the number of 


stops amount to sixty, the variety they 
aflord is not so great, nor by any means 
equal to what might be expected. As this 
Organ is not only said to be the largest, 
but the best in Europe, | shall insert a list 
of the stops, it contains, with equivalent 
names in English, to such as are used in 
England, they will be found very tech- 
nical. 

Catalogue of the Stops in the Great 
Organ at Haarlem, built by Mulle in 
1733. 

GREAT 


Prestant, 16 feet, 


MANUAL. 


Open double Diapason. 
Bourdan, 16, Stopt do. 
Octaves, 8, “ Open do. 

Viol da Gamba, 8, “ Union with do. 

Roer F uit, 8,** Diap. half stop. 

Octave, 4 feet, Principal. 

Gem’s Horn 4 Union with ditto, 

Roer Quint, 3, ‘‘ Twelfth half stop. 

Quint, 3, “ Fifth. 

Tertian, 2 Ranks ‘Vierce or 17th. 

Mixture, 6, 8 and 10 Ranks, Furniture or Mixture, 
Wood Fluit, 2 feet, Fifteenth or Octave Flute. 


Trumpet, 16, “ Double Trumpet. 
Trumpet, 8, “ Trumpet. 
Trumpet, 4, “ Clarion. 
Hautboes, 8, “ Hautbois. 
UPPER MANUAL. 
Prestant, 8 feet, Open Diapason. 
Quintadena, 16 feet, Double do. 


Gem’s Horn, 
Baar Pyp, 
Octave, 4, 


8 feet, Union with Stopt Dia. 
Bear Pipe. 


Principal. 


Flag Fiuit, 4, Flute. 
Nassat, 3,  Stopt Twelfth." 
Nagt Horn, 2, F lute. 
Flageolet, 1-1-2 Octave Twelfth. 
Sesqnialter, 2 ranks, Sesquialtera. 
Cimbaal, 3 ranks, Octave to mixture. 
Mixture, 4 and 6 ranks, mixture. 
Scholmay, 8, Bagpipe. 
Dulcian, 8, Dulciana. 
Vox Humana. 

POSITIF OR SMALL ORGAN. 
Prestant, 8 feet, Open Diapason. 
Holfluit, 8, “ Diapason half stopt. 
Quintadena, 8, “ do. 
Octave, 2 Principal. 
Flute, 4, “ Flute. 
Speel Fluit, 3, “ Twelfth. 


Sesquialtera, 2, 3 and 4 Ranks. 
Super Octave, 2 feet, Twelfth. 


Scherp, 6 and 8 ranks, High mixture. 
Cornet, 4 ranks. 

Cimbal, 3 “ Octave mixture. 
Fagotte, 16 feet, Double Basoon. 


Trumpet, 8 “ 


Regaal, . * Regal. 

PEDALS. 
Prestant, 16 feet, Double Diap, n. 
Subbus, 16, “* Stopt do, ~~ 


Roer Quint, 12, “ Fourth below the Diapason stopt. 
Holfluit, 8, “ Diapason half stopt. 

Octave, 8, “ Open Diapason. 

Quint Prestant,6, “ Fifth. 

Octave, 4, “ Principal. 

Ruisch Quint, 3, “ Twelfth. 








Holfluit, 


2 feet, Fifteenth. 
Baguin, 32, “ Saclut. 
Trumpet, 8, “ Trumpet. 
‘Trumpet, 4, “ Clarion. 
Cinh, 2, “ Octave Clarion. 


This instrument has Sixty stops, two 
Tremulants, two Couplings, or springs of 
communication, four separations or valves 
to close the wind chest of a whole set of 
keys, and twelve pair of bellows, with five 
thousand three hundred pipes. ‘There is 
an Organ at Hamburgh still larger, and 
Mr. ‘Townsend in his journey through 
Spain mentions an Instrument at Seville 
with one hundred and ten Stops, and nearly 
siz thousand Pipes.—Burney’s Musical 
Tour. 





(From the Mechanic and Farmer.) 


MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Mr. Epitor, I propose with your appro- 
bation, to offer a few short articles on music 
as a branch of common education; hoping 
thereby, at least, to awaken some other 
mind to the important subject, which shall 
do it justice. The proposition is, that 
music ought to assume its appropriate place 
as an essential branch of common education. 
This may appear fanciful to some minds; 
but if it has equal claims in point of utility 
with other acknowledged branches, the 
conclusion will be admitted by every can- 
did mind. 'The subject must be viewed 
principally with reference to its nature, 
rather than actual results, although, these 
are by no means entirely wanting. So 
little attention has been bestowed upon the 
subject in this country that it is not, and 
cannot be appreciated. It is not so in many 
other countries, and strange indeed that a 
country boasting to the world of its perfect 
system of common school education should 
be thus slow in its attention to music as an 
important department of this system. The 


truth is we are not so much in advance ol | 


the wisdom of the world, beside, as we 
may have vainly supposed. 

There is one false sentiment on the sub- 
ject of music which may be the leading 
cause of its being so disesteemed and neg- 
lected. And that is, that it is of no real 
use. It is an accomplishment—a mere 
amusement which those who have leisure 
and inclination may very well attend to, 
but is totally destitute of those qualities 
which should give it a place among the es- 
sential parts of a good education. And if 
some substantial knowledge of music were 
named as a necessary part of a good edu- 
cation the statement would be perhaps 
startling, and often instantly rejected. This 
opinion, strange and unreasonable as it is, 
constitutes the great obstacle to its being 
brought forward to exert all its immense 
power to bless society. Human genius 
cannot invent another instrument of such 
power over the mind and heart, and yet it 
is useless! It can strengthen and invigo- 
rate the intellect ; it can unchain the social 
affections and call them forth in most noble 
and generous sympathies and purposes, 
and yet it is useless! If it cannot dispel 
the dark clouds of adversity, it can throw 
across their ‘solid gloom’ the bow of hope, 





and make sorrow itself smile, and yet it is 
thought, unworthy of cultivation! ‘This 
influence of music is sober reality to any 
one competent to judge upon the subject; 
and unaccountable, indeed, it is, that music, 
which has with some propriety been called 
the ‘divine art,’ should have remained 
thus long alienated from its bright sister- 
hood of sciences. 

The object of education is to prepare 
those who are the subjects of it for happi- 
ness and usefulness :—to prepare the rising 
generation to act well their parts on the 
great field of human existence. And in 
view of its vicissitudes and responsibilities, 
whatever has a direct tendency to aid in 
this great work should be brought to exert 
its full power to this important end.—'That 
music is adapted to be thus useful we think 
can be made fully to appear. 

Sut while music is capable of producing 
such important results it can be perverted. 
It is not the tendency of ald music thus to 
improve the mind and heart. ‘here are 
kinds, whose influence is to degrade and 
vitiate. And while attention in the coms 
munity is beginning to be turned to this 
subject, it is of great importance this fact 
should be distinctly understood. ‘The taste, 
even for music, may become so debased 
and fastidious as to relish nothing substan- 
tial; and the same feature will extend its 
influence to every thing else. ‘There are 
themes, and there is music enough without 
resorting to the jaded love song. 

In discussing the subject of music as an 
appropriate and useful part of common 
education, it is proposed to consider its in- 
fluence upon the intellect, upon the sentient 
department of our nature, particularly upon 
the social affections ; its influence upon the 
school; its relation to other sciences, and 
its usefulness in after life. A. W. 





Music. All things which have become 
national, have more to do with nature than, 
perhaps, strikes the general eye. Music 
and musical instruments, certainly seem to 
have a remarkable connection with the 
climate and conceptions of a people.— 
Among the nations of antiquity, the peo- 
ple of Judea were, perhaps, the greatest 
cultivators of music. ‘Their temple-wor- 
ship was on the largest scale of musical 
magnificence; and, for that worship, they 
had, especially, the two most magnificent 
instruments known to antiquity,— the 
trumpet and the harp. In latter times, the 
horn is the instrument of the Swiss and 
‘l'yrolese mountaineer. Its long and wild 
modulations, its powerful tones, and its 
sweet and melancholy simplicity make it 
the congenial instrument of loftiness, soli- 
tude, and the life of shepherds. 'The guitar 
is the natural instrument of a people like 
those of the Peninsula. Its lightness, yet 
tenderness ; its depth of harmony, yet ele- 
gance of touch; its delicacy of tone, yet 
power of expression, adapt it to a race of 
men who love pleasure, yet hate to toil in 
its pursuit; whose profoundest emotions 
are singularly mingled with frivolity, and 
whose spirits constantly hover between 





romance and caricature. The rich genius 
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of Ireland has transmitted to us some of 
the noblest strains in the world; but they 
are essentially strains of the harp; the 
modulations of a hand straying, at will, 
among a rich profusion of sounds, and 
inspiring them with taste, feeling, and 
beauty. ‘I'he violin is Italian in its birth, 
its powers, and its style—subtle, sweet and 
brilliant—more immediately dependent on 
the mind than any other instrument; infe- 
rior to the voice in vividness, and superior 
to all else in tone, flexibility, and grace. 
The violin, in the hands of a great per- 
former, is the finest of human inventions, 
for it is the most expressive. ‘The violin 
has a soul, and that soul is Italian.—Black- 
woods Magazine. 


The Origin of ‘Hail Columbia, of 


which Judge Hopkinson is the Author.— 
In the year 1798, when patriotic feeling 
pervaded the country, and when there 
were several parties in the field, Mr. Fox, 
a young player who was more admired for 
his vocal than histrionic powers, called one 
morning upon his friend, Mr. Hopkinson, 
and after stating that the following evening 
had been appointed for his benefit, and 
expressing great fear for the result, as not 
a single box had been taken, begged his 
friend to do something in his behalf.—‘ If, 
said Fox, ‘you will write me some patri- 
otic verses to the tune of the President's 
March, I feel sure of a full house. Several 
of the people about the theatre have at- 
tempted it, but they have come to the con- 
clusion that it cannot be done, yet L think 
you may succeed.’ Mr. H. retired to his 
study, and in a short time wrote the first 
verse and chorus, which were submitted 
to Mrs. Hopkinson, who sang them to a 
piano accompaniment, and proved the 
measure and music to be compatible and in 
keeping. In this way the second and other 
verses were written, and when Mr. Fox 
returned in the evening, he received with 
delight the song as it now stands. The 
following morning small handbills an- 
nounced that Mr. Fox would sing a new 
patriotic song, &c. The theatre was 
crowded ; the song was sung and received 
with rapture ; it was repeated eight times, 
and again encored, and when sung the ninth 
time, the whole audience stood up and 
joined in the chorus. Night after night 
Hail Colombia cheered the visiters of the 
theatre, and in a very few day8 it was the 
universal song of the boys in the streets, 
from one end of the city to the other. Nor 
was the distinguished author of this truly 
national song—a song which met the entire 
approbation of all parties of the day—for- 
gotten. ‘The street in which he resided on 
one occasion was crowded, and Hail Co- 
lumbia broke on the stillness of midnight 
from five hundred patriotic voices. 


March of mind.—An honest farmer in 
the state of Pennsylvania married a Miss 
from a fashionable boarding school for his 
second wife. He was struck dumb with 
her eloquence, and gaped with wonder at 
his wife’s learning.—‘‘ You must,” said he 








‘bore a hole through the solid airth, and 
chuck in a mill stone, and she'll tell you 
to a shaving how long the stone will be 
goin clean threw. She has larnt kimistry 
and cocknoyology, and talks a heap about 
ox hides and comical infinities. 1 used for 
to think that it was air that I sucked in 
every time that | expired ; howsomdever, 
she felled me that she knowed better—she 
telled me that I had been sucking in two 
kinds of gin! ox gin and high gin! My 
stars! | am a tumbledown tee towtal 
temperance man, and yet have been drink- 
ing ox gin and high gin all my life. And 
then again, in music she is up to all rigs. 
3y Moses! if you could only hear her 
play upon her forty ponies! Why, she’s 
as keen as a Virginy mare on the race 
ground! Her singing too! Gracious! 
wish you could hear her sing ad lickitum 
as she calls it:—now you hear it, and now 
you don’t: and she beats your Callidonies, 
Hoehandles and Haystacks clean down to 


nothin !” 


Anecpore.—When Yaniewicz, the musi- 
cian, first went to London, he lived at the 
west end of the town. One day, after 
paying several visits, he called a hackney 
coach, and having seated himself, the 
coachman enquired whither he should 
drive him ? 

Yaniewicz.—“ Home, monami ; you go 
me home.” 

Coachman.—" Home, Sir! but where ?”’ 

Yan.—‘ Ah me not know; de name of 
de street has eschapé out my memry, | 
have forgot him. Vat shall do?’ (‘The 
coachman smiling, he continued.) “ Ah! 
you be gay; come now, you understand 
de musique, eh ?”’ 

Coachman.— Music, what’s that to do 
with the street ?”’ 

Yan.—“ Ah! vous verrez, you shall 
see.” He then hummed a tune, and en- 
quired, ‘ vat is dat?’ 

Coachman.—“ What, that’s Malbrook.” 

Yan.—‘‘ Ah! datis him, Malbro’ street, 
now you drive a me home.” 











2 BOERTRY. 
ORIGINAL LINES. 


WRITTEN BY MRS. ELIZABETH HAWES, 








On seeing an Eagle winging its way majestically through 
the clouds, at Needham, July 23, 1838, 


Soar on, proud bird, through yon distant cloud, 
That so gracefully hangs on high, 

And let its misty folds enshroud 
Your pathway through the sky. 


My country’s emblem true you are, 
And the highest cliffs are your home, 
And the winds that rock your cradle there, 
Have call’d you forth to roam. 


On the highest pines on the mountain’s brow 
Is found your cradle nest, ; 

And the angry storms, that around it blow, 
Is your lullaby song, as you rest. 


Your cours is free, and your distant flight 
Is sca’cely scann’d, as you fly, 

And you look on our world from your dizzy height 
With a proud, and a scorniul eye ! 


O’er the forest green, o’er the spreading lake, 
O’er the boundless ocean’s tide, 

On your wide spread wings, your free course you take, 
And sail with a monarch’s pride. 


My country claims you, noble bird ; 
May her course be like yours forever ; 
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Our friends of the Musical Review have made some 





critical remarks upon three or four pieces of music published 
| in the Gazette, some of which we acknowledge to be just, 
|some rather trifling. We shall only say that they have 
| literally done it with a “ whew,” to use their own peculiar 
and elegant diction. The magnanimous threat to dub us 
with a nickname does not indeed much startle us; for such 
| things are of common occurrence, and have been practised 
| for ages by some people, even as far back as the days of 
| Elisha. But whenever they may think proper to assume 
lthe honorable undertaking, we presume they will look to 
the correctness of their own orthography. 

They wish us to inform them whether the Catch and 
We feel 


| happy to oblige them in any way we can consistently, and 


; Round in number six of the Gazette be original ? 


to afford them such information as we may have. The 


Catch is not original, but may be found in various English 
publications, one of which is Flarmonia Sacra, a work so 
much known that it requires no special description. The 
gentlemen, for further satisfaction, have only to inquire of 
any one who has but a cursory reading and acquaintance 
| with English sacred music, and thus satisfy themselves. 
| The two hymn tunes mentioned, and the waltzes, are neither 
of them original or American. ‘The Kound in question was 
never before published. We are rather surprized at the 
above inquiry ; we should certainly suppose that the gen- 
tlemen had “ drank deep” enough in their reading to render 





it unnecessary. 
In asserting, that “Boston professes to take the lead of all 


other cities in the Union, both in devotion to music and in 
| the institutions for its perpetuation and improvement,” the 
| Gentlemen of the Association have taken the declaration 
of'a single individual for the expression of the people gen- 
}erally. Boston has assumed nothing of the kind. Why the 
| Association should deem it their special and “ indispensa- 
| ble’ duty to watch the Bostonians we see no particular 
They say however, it is because the latter “ have 


reason, 
gained upon the public confidence in regard to musical 
attainments.” How is this? We cannot believe that we 
envy at bottom !” 
such a nature; they must be too high minded to suffer 
themselves to be thus moved.—Should it turn out, that the 
public are in our favor, then let the inquiry be made whether 
we have not fairly and honorably and justly gained this con- 
fidence? We question not the fairness of motive in these 
We hope they twill do their 
duty ; we hope “ every man will do his duty ;” and while 


Gentlemen of the Association. 


strict and exact duty shall form the line of every man’s 
conduct, there need be no cause of complaining. 





Tue Boston GreGcorian Society propose to publish, 


Catholic Music, which, when complete, will form two 
quarto volumes for Morning, and one for Evening Service. 
“The Society will spare no pains or attention to refder 
their publications interesting, select and well adapted to 
the general capacities of Choir singers.” Bishop Fenwick 
gives to the undertaking his high recommendation, and we 
presume they will meet the approbation of all the Catholic 
community. We understand that measures are taken to 
establish agents throughout the country. 





mental part, instead of a Base put a Tenor Clef at the 
beginning, and place the signature on middle iine. 

The few lines from New York we have received with 
much pleasure. The writer will please to assure our mu- 
sical and worthy friend therein mentioned that we have the 
fullest confidence in his kindness and friendship. 

We feel much indebted to A. W. for his obliging letter, 
and shall pay particular attention to his requests. We hope 
he will continue the exercise of his useful pen for the ben- 
efit of the community. 

Our friend C. P. A. of H. will please to accept our hearty 
thanks for his kind attentions, and especially Re the hand- 
some list of subseribers he has forwarded to us. 

A Waltz for the Flute by C. A. King, is received and 
under consideration. 

THE FIVE by C2, is inadmissible. Personal rencounter 
we take no pleasure in ; it leads to unfairness, and we very 
much question its use. 





And as long as fair freedom’s song is heard, 
May the sportsman mark you never. 








The request of Ridotto shall receive attention. 


are watched with a jealous eye, or that there is a “ spice of 
The Gentlemen’s feelings cannot be of 


in successive numbers of 40 pages each, a Collection of 


Errata —lIn the Round, No. 7, of the Gazette, instru- 
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ELAIRIK! TIRE POSTHORN SOUNDS! 
AS SUNG BY MADAME CARADORI ALLAN. 
COMPOSED BY ©. HRBUCZES. 
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From the road - -_ side hark! the post horn sounds! 
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7 We thank our friend for his list of new music. It 
came too late for this number.—Ep. 


Horn Pond.—A writer in the 


Py re j or 
ivening 


Gazette truly says, ‘“ Horn Pond, in Wo-| 


burn, is the most exquisite little spot of 
water in the state. It only needs to be 
known to be the most popular. Its hard, 
crooked name is the only thing objectiona- 
ble to it.” 
pleasant and agreeable retirements in the 
vicinity of the city, and those who are de- 
sirous of being sheltered from the heat and 
dust of this unusual season, would do well 
to repair to this delightsome spot, where 
suitable accommodations may be found. 
Not many years since, the late Loammi 
Baldwin, who was a native of Woburn, 
took a trip with two of his very intimate 
friends to this pond. They were much 
delighted with their visit; one of them, 
having somewhat of a poetical fancy, while 


there, sketched a little poem on the occa- || 
sion, of about a hundred lines, the com-|! 
mencement of which we here give by per-| 


mission. The two friends objected also to 

the ‘“‘ hard and crooked”’ name, and there- 

fore agreed, for themselves, to call the pond 
THE LAKE OF LOAMMI. 


Lake of Loammi, thy bright, silver wave, 

Thy winding shores, with fragrant myrtles lined, 

Thy islet fair, thy deep and darksome coves, 

Thy sylvan arbors, thy tall waving trees, 

Thy high and craggy cliff, all, all we greet! 

Blest, lov’d retirement, far from noise and strife 

And blasts of burning day : Here will we rest. 
Hark! ’tis a bugle note! From yonder shore 

It softly undulates upon the breeze. 

Thou art the minstrel, K 1; yes, thy strain 


Full well I know. 





Ep. 


When 


Edward the First conquered 


Wales, the Welsh’bards were an annoy-| 


ance to him, for he found that their songs 
had so powerful an influence over the 
minds of the people, as to endanger, as he 
thought, his own safety. He therefore 


put to death. Such is the cowardice 
well as cruelty of an unfeeling tyrant. 


It certainly is one of the most’ 
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iistablishnmemnt, 
NO. 32 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSUOWa 
K. & W. are prepared to execute orders for Stereo. | 
typing or Printing Music, in any style that may be desired. 
\'They have Music Types of SIX different PA'ITERNS, 
and FIVE SIZES, and would respectfully invite the at- 
| tention of those who publish music to this fact, as by favor- 
| ing them with their patronage, publishers have an oppor- 
| tunity to suit their own taste in regard to style, which no 
| other establishment in Boston can present. 
They are also prepared to execute all kinds of 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTIWG, | 
and request those who wish to have printing done with de- 


spatch and on reasonable terms to give them ac ull. 
The following are a specimen of their Music ‘l'ypes. 


No. 1. 
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STEREOTYPING & PRINTING | 


ITYHE SERAPH—A Monthly Publication of Church 
Music, consisting of Psalm and }Jymn ‘Tunes, Chants, 
Anthems, &c., Original and Selected. | By Lowell Mason. 
No. 1, tor August, this day published by 
G. W. PALMER & CO., 
131, Washington Street. 


| 


|} PTue Serapru will contain eight pages of Music each 


number, and will be similar in its character to “ Occasional 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes,” recently published by the Editor, 
It will be 


adapted to the wants of Choirs, and it is hoped may prove a 


and is designed as a continuation of thgt work. 


welcome visiter, furnishing every month such new Music 
as may be suitable for Public Worship, or calculated to 
render their meetings for practice and improvement more 
interesting and useful, It will be sent by mail, or other- 
wise, as desired, to Subscribers who shall forward, (postage 
paid,) one dollar in advance, for twelve Nuinbers. Postage 
under 100 miles, 1 1-2 cts; over 100 miles, 2 1-2 cts per 


number. 


Instructors will be glad to learn that Mr. Mason is 
preparing a setof MUSICAL EXERCISES, conformable 
to the Manual of Instruction of the Boston Academy, to be 
printed with large characters, on large sheets or pasteboard, 
designed as a substitute for the BlackBoard. They will 
save much trouble to the teacher and greatly facilitate his 
labors. ‘They will also be of material service in Common 
Schools, where music is taught ; and it is hoped that they 
will be the means of introducing the subject still more e€X- 
tensively into schools of this kind, as weil as into families. 
The work is now ia the course of publication, and will be 

} done in a few weeks. Specimen sheets may be seen at 


the Bookstore of G. W. PALMER, & CO, 131 Washing- 


1 ington street. 

} 

| Pus.isuep every other Wednesday, by OTIS,BROAD- 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 

| dollars perannum. All communications must be post 














paid, and addressed to Bartuonomew Brown, Esq., 


|, the Editor, to the*care of the Publishers. 


AGENTS. 

Wm. Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
|! Philadelphia. — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Farnham, 
|! Washington —R. Bedney, Salem.—C. Harris, Worcester.— 
| J. Buffum, Lowell —W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth.—C. W hipple 
|| Newburyport. — S.O. Dunbar, Tuunion.—W. Howe. ‘New 
|| Bedford. — G. & C. Metriam, Springfield. ~ J. H. Butler 
| Northampton. — Geo. H. Brown, East Bridgewater. — Ne w 
Hamesuire, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth. —k. J. Lane. Dover. 
J. F. Brown, Concord Geo. Tilden, Keene.— Wm. F 
Lawrence, Pembroke —Maine, Smith & Fenno, Bangor.— 
Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford. Eastport. — 
R. Iscanp, B. Cranston & Co. Providence —W. D. Calla- 
j han, Newport. — Cons xeticur, Canfield & Robins, Hart- 
ford.—A. H. Maltby, Vew Haven —Vermosr, J. W. Hie- 
kok, Burlington.— W. Fay, Rutland.—N. Sleeper, Chelsea. 


Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprietors, 
No 32, Congress Street. 























